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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Principle of Individuality and Value. The Gifford Lectures for 

191 1, delivered in Edinburgh University. By B. Bosanquet. 

London, Macmillan & Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1912. 

— pp. xxxvii, 409. 

Even if the Gifford Lectures should yield less than there is reason 
to hope in the way of tentative solution of the problems of ultimate 
human interest that they are bound to deal with, in the judgment of 
future generations, they could hardly fail to prove deeply interesting 
'human documents' to the historian of the culture of our time. Of 
course neither popular theology nor much of the spirit of our more 
aggressive popular philosophy would be found represented in these 
lectures, which, for obvious reasons, represent a somewhat liberal 
theological standpoint combined with a reasonably conservative 
philosophical point of view, — indeed, a good deal that is vital in the 
development of technical philosophy would necessarily be found best 
represented elsewhere, — but it is most significant that these lectures 
should be given, not by the official or unofficial champions of any 
form of recognized orthodoxy, but by men who have already achieved 
high reputation in the field of strictly philosophical or scientific 
work. And there is no justifiable suspicion that these eminent phil- 
osophical and scientific experts are 'writing down' to the larger un- 
critical public; there is every reason to assume that they are giving 
the best they have to offer in the spirit of freedom and strict intel- 
lectual honesty. We have come to take all this as a matter of course 
— and surely anything less would be a survival of the dogmatism that 
is bound to defeat itself in the end — but one has only to examine any 
few of the extremely numerous ' reconciliations ' of science and religion 
of past generations to recognize the vast significance of the different 
standpoints implied. 

The general trend of the present lectures, and, one may add, both 
the strength and the weakness of the author's treatment of the 
problems that he undertakes to deal with, are indicated in the brief 
Preface. In the spirit of conservative idealism, Professor Bosanquet 
holds " that the things which are most important in man's experience 
are also the things which are most certain to his thought ; " and, further, 
that "this is not an accident but inevitable, because importance and 
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reality are sides of the same characteristic." But he goes further than 
this, for he says: " Indeed, I do not conceal my belief that in the main 
the work has been done, and that what is now needed is to recall 
and concentrate the modern mind out of its distraction rather than 
to invent wholly new theoretical conceptions." Again he says: "I 
chose Individuality as the clue to my subject, because it seemed to be 
the principle which must ultimately determine the nature of the real 
and its constituents, of what is complete and self-contained, and of 
what approximates or belongs to such a reality." And he adds: 
" My inmost aspiration, I admit, would be expressed if I could say to 
the critics of Absolutism, ' Mark now, how a plain tale shall put you 
down.' But I am well aware that my performance does not justify 
such language." 

These passages, taken by themselves, might suggest a merely re- 
actionary attitude on the part of the author and so do him a grave 
injustice. No Gifford lecturer has been more frank in recognizing 
the divergence of his own philosophical position from that of current 
orthodoxy, where there is any point in making such comparisons, — 
the problems are always honestly faced and the solutions offered are 
never merely conventional, — but it must be admitted that there is 
an undercurrent of philosophical conservatism that seems at times 
rather excessive. The reviewer sympathizes fully with Professor 
Bosanquet's contention that progress in philosophy has certainly been 
made and that we must to a very large extent build upon the best 
that has been thus accomplished in the past, but it seems premature 
to assume in philosophy any more than in science that "in the main the 
work has been done." 

But the true introduction to the main argument may be found in 
the first two lectures: "The Central Experiences" and "The Concrete 
Universal." Professor Bosanquet naturally begins by insisting upon 
the necessity of taking a large view of the whole problem before at- 
tempting its solution. Certain aspects of life seem 'obvious' and 
consequently are always in danger of being neglected, especially in 
the formal philosophy of all but the greatest philosophers. But, in 
any case, the beginning of philosophy is not easy, for at the best it is 
bound to be provisional. The immediately given, emphasized as 
such, will not help us. "The idea of a solid given — a personality, 
a fact, an apprehension, which we possess ab initio, and are tempted 
rashly and perversely to abandon in the quest of the Absolute, is an 
illusion which has no warrant in vital experience" (p. 9). The same 
inability to deal with life as a whole characterizes much of traditional 
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theology. "Thus it has always been a fallacy of prima facie judgment 
to split up the tension of real life into pure delight and pure misery 
— heaven and hell — representing the perfection of experience by the 
former, and absolute failure by the latter. Such a conception, as we 
shall see, is forced to a restoration of unity by making the misery of 
the lost contributory to the happiness of the saved. All views in 
which pain and struggle are conceived as leading up to a happiness 
from which they are wholly excluded, partake of this absurdity" 
(p. 17). Against such onesidedness, as he regards it, the author 
contends: (1) "The principal thing that matters is the level and fulness 
of mind attained. The destiny and separate conservation of particular 
minds is of inferior importance and merely instrumental to the former" 
(p. 20). And (2): "The same principle, in rather more technical 
form, amounts to this, that Logic, or the spirit of totality, is the clue 
to reality, value, and freedom" (p. 23). As indicating the drift of 
the following argument, Professor Bosanquet says: "In the present 
course, then, we shall be dealing . . . with the principle of Indi- 
viduality considered as the immanent criterion of the real, and also 
in its relation to inferior forms of the logical universal, such as general 
law, uniformity of nature, and directive teleology in evolution" 
(p. 29). 

Professor Bosanquet's exposition of his central conception of the ' con- 
crete universal ' is what might be expected from his other philosophical 
writings, and presents little that will seem new in principle to those who 
are familiar with his Logic. He says : " A general statement is an extract 
or an abstract. It has even been called hypothetical. [Why should 
the author still hesitate to call it such?] Certainly it is not in the fullest 
sense categorical. ... It does not pretend to speak of real beings 
in their whole and fundamental nature. . . . And this can be done, 
if at all, by Philosophy alone. For Philosophy is essentially of the 
concrete and the whole, as science is essentially of the abstract and 
the part" (p. 33). And a little later: "A world or cosmos is a system 
of members, such that every member, being ex kypotkesi distinct, 
nevertheless contributes to the unity of the whole in virtue of the 
peculiarities which constitute its distinctness. ... It takes all sorts 
to make a world; a class is essentially of one sort only. . . . Thus 
the true embodiment of the logical universal takes the shape of a 
world whose members are worlds. . . . Such a diversity recognized 
as a unity, a macrocosm constituted by microcosms, is the type of 
the concrete universal" (pp. 37, 38). The logical consequences of 
this view of the nature of the 'concrete universal' are lucidly drawn. 
For example, it is shown that this amounts to denying the distinction 
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between necessary and contingent truth. Indeed, as Professor Bosan- 
quet says: "So-called 'contingent' truth might ... be held truer 
and more fundamental than what passes as 'necessary,' just as 
secondary qualities may in some sense be held more real and funda- 
mental than primary" (pp. 51, 52). And later: " It is all one whether 
we make non-contradiction, wholeness, or Individuality our criterion 
of the ultimately real. ... In the ultimate sense . . . there can 
only be one individual, and that, ^individual, the Absolute" (p. 68). 
At the end of the chapter Professor Bosanquet makes plain his attitude 
toward the 'contingency' for which spiritualistic pluralism contends. 
"It is impossible for life at its best to be contingent, and if 'freedom' 
is mentioned, it must be remembered that freedom is the logic of 
individuality, and as remote as possible from contingency" (pp. 79, 80). 

The drift of the argument in Lecture III is clearly indicated by its 
title, "Uniformity and General Law Not Antagonistic to Individuality." 
The uniformity of nature is not to be interpreted as meaning that the 
future will resemble the past; Mill himself guarded against that mis- 
conception. On the contrary, we are told that uniformity, "as a 
principle of science, is a uniformity not in the way of resemblance 
but in the way of identity; not a repetition of resembling elements 
but the coherence of differences in a whole" (p. 93). And it is 
suggested that it should be called by some such name as 'relevancy.' 
In many of the current arguments for spontaneity on the part of 
individuals, whether of a higher or a lower order, "spontaneity is held 
to be throughout in escaping from general rules, i. e., rules of recurring 
resemblance. The idea of identity in difference seems never to be 
applied. . . . For Ward no less than for Bergson reality is richer 
than thought, history is the type of the Absolute, and the true concrete 
world of philosophy drops away" (pp. 96, 97). And the author adds, 
as indicating his own lack of sympathy with certain contemporary 
tendencies of philosophy: "We must avoid the two complementary 
errors, of which modern philosophy appears to us to be full, and which 
have one and the same root. We must not identify intelligence with 
cognition — the error of alleged Intellectualism, committed mainly 
if not exclusively by its antagonists — and make it, so interpreted, 
the guide and rule of life. We must not, on the other hand, influenced 
by aversion to this error, set up as sovereign any form of spontaneity, 
activity, subjective teleology, or intuition of life, against the character 
of intelligence as the active form of totality and nisus towards the 
whole" (p. 98). 

Lecture IV deals with "The Teleology of Finite Consciousness — 
A Sub-Form of Individuality." As the author explains: "We have to 
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develop the point that teleology is a conception which loses its dis- 
tinctive meaning as we deepen its philosophical interpretation" 
(p. 123). After a somewhat labored discussion covering fairly familiar 
ground, Professor Bosanquet says: "The true question of value would 
be independent of temporal relations, and would depend on the struc- 
ture and significance of the whole in course of completion; that is, 
on its character of individuality, or nearness to the ultimate whole. 
The great enemy of all sane idealism is the notion that the ideal belongs 
to the future" (p. 136). This constantly recurring note of dissatis- 
faction with all forms of temporalism is most significant. Professor 
Bosanquet is convincing when he emphasizes the absurdity of first 
interpreting the principle of the uniformity of nature in a purely 
mechanical way, and then arguing for exceptions to this purely me- 
chanical order in the interest of our moral and religious experience; 
but pragmatism, properly understood, ought to be as efficacious as 
idealism in warning us against such pit-falls. If pragmatism often 
seems to involve a subjective, and therefore premature, teleology, 
absolute idealism seems to run the risk — at least equally serious — of 
losing itself in the contemplation of a perfect whole, conceived so 
indefinitely as to afford no real standard of evaluation. And, more- 
over, if value is to be estimated in terms of "nearness to the ultimate 
whole," by what means is the degree of such 'nearness' to be deter- 
mined? "That the ideal belongs to the future," in the sense of be- 
longing merely to the future, is the 'great enemy' not only of 'all 
sane idealism,' but of all clear thinking, where values are concerned; 
but to conceive the ideal as intelligible apart from the process of 
temporal development is to conceive it in the abstract, no matter what 
the disclaimers, and no matter how often the word 'concrete' is ap- 
propriated for the sinister view thus developed. 

Lecture V, "Bodily Basis of Mind as a Whole of Content," with an 
appendix of sixteen pages, deals at considerable length with the tech- 
nical aspects of the problem, particularly with a view to illustrating 
what the author regards as one-sided methods and correspondingly 
misleading solutions; but his own rather meagre conclusions are 
clearly indicated, toward the end of the chapter, as follows. "The 
difference between bodily change and mental action cannot be ex- 
plained away, but, while accepting it, we have no right to make capital 
of it in the way of multiplying differences praeter necessitatem. In 
saying that body is spatial and mind not spatial we have said in effect 
that body is a causal system and mind a logical one. But body is a 
causal system long disciplined and subordinated to a unitary self- 
maintenance, and it has within it, clearly and obviously, the bases of 
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all the motives and stimuli which enter into mind. I believe we 
have just to accept the action and expression of a logical system through 
such a physical one" (p. 203). 

Lectures VI, "Self-Consciousness as the Clue to the Typical 
Structure of Reality," VII, "Ourselves and the Absolute," and VIII, 
"Individuality as the Logical Criterion of Value," develop in detail 
the argument outlined in the preceding part of the book. Nobody is 
better qualified to give an authoritative exposition of the basal posi- 
tions of Neo-Hegelianism than Professor Bosanquet, and these chapters 
do justice to his reputation, so far as grasp of fundamental problems and 
breadth of outlook are concerned. At the same time, one cannot but 
confess to a certain feeling of disappointment that he does not succeed 
in making his argument more concrete and convincing in its appli- 
cation to the special problems of religion. He is presumably right 
when he says: "We put the whole enquiry in a wrong perspective, and 
lose its truth and its significance, if we make some special form of 
human destiny the unspoken interest of our arguments; if, one might 
say, when we refer to the Absolute we are really thinking of Heaven. 
We should not expect metaphysic to predict terrestrial history; and 
still less, therefore, that which lies beyond the grave" (p. 268). But 
it is hard to follow that counsel of Emerson, 'Hitch your waggon to a 
star,' — particularly when the star is nothing less than the spiritual 
cosmos itself. Both our practical needs and our speculative problems 
are more definite than this. The author urges: "We are saying, then, 
that the clue to the nature of individuality lies in the contrast between 
the forms of mental life in which self-transcendence is at its minimum 
with those in which it approaches its maximum" (p. 274); but such 
reassuring references to the concrete are less comforting, when we 
remember that the experiences referred to must be taken into serious 
account by any philosophical method that recognizes values at all. 
And again we are told: "Therefore we adhere to Plato's conclusion 
that objects of our likings possess as much of satisfactoriness — which 
we identify with value — as they possess of reality and trueness. And 
that is a logical standard, and a standard involving the whole" (p. 317). 
To this general proposition the reviewer, at any rate, would agree; 
but how are we to know when we approximate to this ideal of the 
whole? The whole is the Absolute, and in how far is our conception 
of the Absolute a practical criterion of the efficacy of our confessedly 
finite endeavors? 

The concluding lectures, IX, "Freedom and Initiative," and X, 
"Nature, the Self, and the Absolute," are not calculated to quiet the 
misgivings of the sympathetic reader. The argument is conducted 
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on a high plane and with much logical precision ; but here, as throughout 
the latter part of the book, one has an increasing impression that 
problems of the most vital character and of ultimate importance are 
being considered too much in the abstract, and that the solutions 
arrived at are too much in terms of 'general principles' that would 
apply almost equally well to a world very different in its concrete 
nature from the one in which we live. All the present unrest in 
philosophy, — the demand for at least a partial reformulation of the 
old problems even on the part of those who sympathize least with the 
extravagances of certain recent innovators, — evidently seems to 
Professor Bosanquet little more than a gratuitous vexation of the 
spirit, a prolonged bad dream from which we must necessarily awake 
at last. But it is particularly unfortunate that one of the most dis- 
tinguished exponents of traditional idealism, while insisting that the 
perpetual transmutation of the lower into the higher forms of experience 
is not only perfectly intelligible but the very life and meaning of our 
ideal experience, should himself be content to repeat the same 'general ' 
and traditional solutions of problems that, in their specific and living 
character, are bound to vary with the increase of scientific knowledge 
and the emergence of new and unexpected phases of our contemporary 
civilization. 

Professor Bosanquet's Gifford Lectures for 1912, The Value and 
Destiny of the Individual, recently published and forming the sequel 
to the present volume, will be noticed in a later number of the Philo- 
sophical Review. It may be mentioned that the author's general title 
for the two series of lectures is Individuality and Destiny. 

Ernest Albee. 
Cornell University. 

Thought and Things. A Study of the Development and Meaning of 
Thought or Genetic Logic. Vol. III. Interest and Art, being Real 
Logic, I. Genetic Epistemology. By James Mark Baldwin. 
London, George Allen & Co., Ltd.; New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 191 1. — pp. xvi, 284. 

The field of genetic logic, as surveyed by Professor Baldwin, com- 
prises three main divisions: Functional Logic, which, in its genetic 
account of knowledge, exhibits the means and processes by which the 
mind becomes conscious of its logical nature, and thus establishes 
within experience itself that great dualism of controls, inner and outer, 
which underlies the procedure of science and which issues in the logical 
mode in the opposition of subject and object ; secondly, Experimental 
Logic, which concerns itself with the logical stage of experience, 



